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not understand life; he is a genius, that is all!
But, under this apparent indolence, Bertin w;
possessed of the taste for and the art of teaching
Pasteur knew this, and, when Bertin was a]
pointed, Pasteur's fears for the scientific futu
of his beloved Ecole were abated. Duruy, muc
regretting the break of Pasteur's connection wil
the great school, offered him the post of mait\
des conferences, besides the chair of chemist]
which Balard's appointment had left vacant ;
the Sorbonne. But Pasteur declined the temptir
offer; he knew the care and trouble that his pu
lie lectures cost him, and felt that the two pos
would be beyond his strength; if his time we
taken up by that double task it would be almo
impossible for him to pursue his private r
searches, which under no circumstances would ]
abandon.

He carried his scruples so far as to give up h
chemistry professorship at the School of Fii
Arts, where he had been lecturing since 186
He had endeavoured in his lessons to draw tl
attention of his artist pupils, who came from
many distant places, to the actual principles <
Science. "Let us always make application 01
object," he said, "but resting on the stern ar
solid basis of scientific principles. Without tho
principles, application is nothing more than
series of recipes and constitutes what is call<